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CURATOR'S REPORT. 
1900. 

To the Officers and Members of the Historical Society of Southern California: 

In the limited space allowed in our Annual it is impossible for me to make 
a full report upon the condition of our library and collections. These, con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, magazines, newspaper files, curios, relics, pic- 
tures, English and Spanish, manuscripts, maps, etc., are still stored in a room 
in the Court House. On account of want of space much of our collection has 
been boxed up and is therefore inaccessible for ready reference. We continue 
adding to our collection hoping that possibly some wealthy donor may be 
moved to give us even the limited amount necessary to procure better quarters 
and to catalogue and classify our collections. 

For nearly eighteen years a few public spirited men and women of limited 
financial means have labored and spent their money to build up in Southern 
California a Historical Society. In that time we have published four com- 
plete volumes of history. These volumes are eagerly sought for by leading 
Historical and Public Libraries of the United States, but such seems to be the 
contempt of Californians for their local history that these books are almost 
unknown in ihe locality where they are published. 

Nearly all of the larger States of the Union and many of the smaller ones 
have State Historical Societies supported by appropriations from the public 
funds. California has none. There is not to my knowledge any Historical 
Society now existing within her borders, except ours, which has made any col- 
lection or published any historical papers. 

Successive legislatures have gone on multiplying State schools and piling 
up appropriations for our State University, but have ignored the necessity of 
collecting and preserving our historical material. As a consequence of this 
neglect a large amount of California's wealth of historical material has been 
allowed to fall into the hands of relic collectors and literary pot hunters, who 
sell it to eastern museums and libraries. 

With less wealth and half a century less history than our State, the State 
of' Wisconsin has spent more than a million dollars on her Historical Library 
and Museum and in erecting her magnificent Historical Society Building. 
The recent legislature of Oregon appropriated $5,000 to aid her State Histori- 
cal Society, and Montana, with a population about one-eighth the size of ours 
and less than fifty years of history, spends 82.500 on hers. Recent California 
legislatures have been more liberal in allowances for historical purposes than 
past ones. Successive legislatures, in the past decade, have appropriated 8600 
a year to pay the salary of the guardian of Sutter's New Fort, built of adobes 
of the brand of 1890, and a similar yearly amount to the keeper of the bronze 
monument of Marshall, who was not the first discoverer of gold in California. 

It is to be regretted that none of our many rich men, who have made their 
fortunes in California, have been moved to expend a portion of their wealth in 
preserving the history of the State that has been so kind to them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. GUINN, Curator. 



